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FRENCH GREENBACKS. 


THE present generation of untravelled Englishmen 
know little by experience of the important differ- 
ence which exists between paper-money and coin. 
Our national credit has, on the whole, been good 
for a very long period, and although here and there 
banks have broken, and their paper has become 
depreciated, the disturbance of the public con- 
fidence which has ensued has seldom been more 
than temporary and local. Few can now say that 
they remember the time when they looked sus- 
piciously at a five-pound Bank of England note, 
and gave themselves no rest until they had 
changed it into five golden sovereigns. 

The tremendous struggle going on in America, 
however, is familiarising our minds with a dis- 
tinction which, happily, we have not had to 
learn at our own cost. A new name has been 
added to the vocabulary of the money-market. 
Every reader of the newspapers knows that the 
Federal States are at present flooded with ‘ green- 
backs ;’ and all who know so much are aware of 
this also, that since these came to form the prin- 
cipal circulating medium in that country, the value 
of the paper-money has sunk to less than one-half 
of its nominal value in coin ; that is to say, sup- 
pose a similar depreciation to exist here, we should 
have to pay a five-pound note for perhaps no more 
than forty shillings in silver. What will be the 
final issue of this financial disturbance, it would 
be very difficult to say, and it is not our purpose 
here to furnish any particular theory on the sub- 
ject. But, in connection with the discussion of a 
problem which so many feel to be at once an 
interesting and an important one, our readers may 
be glad to have some information supplied to them 
regarding the origin and history of the famous 
Assianats—the French greenbacks, with which 
the leaders of the first Revolution fed their armies, 
and carried on the gigantic work which fell to 
their hands to perform. The times change, and we 
change with them ; and there are many points in 
which the cases are not at all parallel. But 


oo surprised if the two stories, when they 


are both finished, do not throw some light upon 
each other ; and, at any rate, what we have to tell 
will afford a solider basis than many at present 
have for their speculations about the future. 

On the 17th of June 1789, the deputies of the 
Tiers-¢tat retired from the States-general, which 
had assembled at Versailles in the beginning of the 
previous month, and, along with some of the 
clergy, who threw in their lot with them, consti- 
tuted themselves into a National Assembly. This 
event may be said to mark the date when the old 
régime ceased, and the new order of things was 
inaugurated. There was still a king in France, 
but after this the unfortunate Louis reigned only 
in name. The Revolution was accomplished. The 
Democracy was master. 

It was no easy task, however, which the sovereign 
people had thus taken into their own hands. Before 
that eventful year had closed, they found difficulties 
of every kind to deal with, and duties and respon- 
sibilities of every description to discharge. For 
one thing, the treasury was empty; and with the 
Court to be kept up, and the Paris populace to 
feed, and the business of the country to be carried 
on, it behoved them to find money somewhere. A 
new impost was of course the natural way of getting 
what they wanted, but the National Assembly, like 
the American Congress of our own times, exhibited 
a very decided disinclination to resort to further 
taxation. A simpler method of raising a revenue 
was suggested to them, and finally adopted. The 
illustrious example of Henry VIIL was followed. 
The church of France had vast territorial posses- 
sions ; these, by a sweeping decree of the Assembly, 
were declared to belong to, and to be at the dis- 
posal of, the state ; and out of this mine of wealth, 
so lightly got, and so extensive, not only was 
enough procured to meet their present neces- 
sities, but those immense financial resources were 
obtained which upheld for a long period the schemes 
and enterprises of the Revolution. 

Some ingenuity was required, however, to turn 
the new-found property to account. Ready money 
was wanted, and to get this, the estates of the 
church had to be sold ; but to have brought them © 
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all into the market at once, would have been, of 
in the last d impolitic, since their value 
would have been thereby sensibly affected. A 
device was therefore resorted to, which is said to 
have been first by Bailly, the mayor of 
Paris, and which, while it kept up the price of the 
land, put the administration in immediate posses- 
sion of a new gee medium. The property 
of the clergy was erred in the mass to the 
various municipalities throughout the country ; and 
by them the contiguous estates were sold in detail 
and as purchasers offered. At first, the munici 
authorities had no money to pay for the posses- 
sions with which they were invested, and they gave 
bills at varying dates instead; but as the land 
the 
and thus able to meet the obligations which they 
had undertaken. These bills, then, which the 
ent held, were of unquestionable value, 
and might have been paid away at any time as an 
equivalent for coin ; but they were usually of large 
amount, and the state had many creditors to whom 
it owed smaller sums. To meet their case, there- 
fore, and also to protect the municipalities against 
a too great or too early pressure, a subsidiary 
arrangement was entered into. The large bills 
were broken up, as it were, into a number of 
smaller B mg ry-notes, and these receiving the 
name of bons, furnished the first notion the 


This expedient, however, gave only partial satis- 
faction and relief. When gat of the state 
at gl pew over to him, he received what was 
— being exchanged for something of real 
value ; but that something might be nothing else 
than land, and he might not choose to become the 
owner of that kind of property, or he might think 
the Revolution not so certainly accomplished as 
to be able to give him a secure title to it; or 
he might have conscientious scruples about laying 
his hand on the gee | of the church, and in 
his hand the paper would be practically incon- 
vertible. It was necessary, therefore, for the sake 
of such persons, and for other reasons, to advance 
a further step in the development of the scheme. 
The Assembly must give to the assignat the 
faculty of circulation. is, after some discussion, 
‘was and four millions of what was 
now to all intents and purposes money, were 
sent forth from the notional Pm ti the only 
difference between an assignat and an ordi 
bank-note being this, that the former professed to 
carry interest with it. 

Of course, the clergy o themselves vehe- 
mently to this plan of increasing the revenue, 
and many were the arguments which were employed 
both by them and by their ‘allies among the 
nobles (who feared, and with some reason, that 
their turn would come next) to induce the 
Assembly to abandon a scheme which was, th 
contended, not only irreligious and unprincipled, 
but financially unsound. The name of the great 

, Law, for example, was Len up, and 

memory of his bankruptcy reviv e had 
issued paper-obligations, which, after various 
fluctuations, had gone down to nothing, and the 
paper that was now to be thrown upon the country 
was sure, they contended, to run the same course. 
But the two cases were not parallel, and the 
inference, in consequence, unwarranted. The 


value of Law’s paper-money depended entirely on 
Led ges to be gained by the India Company, 
whi ies te Sr while that of the assignats 
was foun w @ territorial capital, real and 
easily convertible. Given the success of the 
Revolution, and an assurance that the acts of the 
National Assembly were authoritative, and the 
holder of a bon was as safe as if he held the 
equivalent in gold. 

But the French government had learned a 
dangerous secret. It is so much easier to roll 
money off a printin ine than to dig it out 
of a mine, or wring it out of a nation by taxes, 
that there must always be a temptation to follow 
the first method, if it can be safely put into opera- 
tion at all; and in the course which was now 
followed, Paris, we may say, shewed an example 
which Washin; has been only too ready to 
The time came enough 
national treasury required to be again replenished, 
and Mirabeau proposed the short and easy plan 
of issuing eight hundred or a thousand million 
more assignats. This motion was, of course, 
resisted by many ; and among others, by Talleyrand, 
who delivered a remarkable speech in opposition to 
it. Those who remember the relief—the sense of 
positive fulness and wealth—which was experi- 
enced in America after the first creation of green- 
backs, will not be surprised to hear that similar 
results followed in France. The four hundred 
millions which had been formerly sent out, had 
just been so much money added to the currency 
and apparent means of the country; and many 
being sensible of the ease which the issue had 
brought, were more than prepared for a repetition 
of the experiment. But the sagacious Talleyrand 
warned the Assembly against mistaking a factitious 
for a real prosperity, and predicted the course 
which the financial policy of Mirabeau would 
infalli ay take. 

‘People, said he, ‘judge of this second issue by 
the success of the first; but they will not a 
that the wants of commerce, checked by the 
Revolution, naturally caused our first conventional 
issue to be received with avidity; and these wants 
were such that, in my opinion, this currency would 
have been adopted had it even not been forced. To 
ground an argument, however, on this first success, 
in favour of . second and parting, 4 issue, is to 
e ourselves to e assignats 
will undoubtedly have characters of security which 
no paper-money ever had—none was ever created 
upon so valuable a pledge, clothed with so solid a 
security—but still it must be admitted that never 
will any national paper be upon a par with the 
metals, never will the supplementary sign of the 
first representative sign of wealth have the exact 
value of its model; the —_ title proves want, 
and want spreads alarm and distrust around it. 
Why will — money be always below specie? 
In the first place, because there will always be 
doubts of the exact apne of its proportions 
between the mass of the assignats and that of the 
national property; because there will long be 
uncertainty respecting the consummation of the 
sales; because no conception can be formed by 
what time two thousand millions of assignats, 
representing nearly the value of the domains, will 
be exti ed; because money being put in 
competition with paper, both become a marketable 


commodity, and the more abundant any commodity 
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is, the lower must be its price; because with 
able to do without 
assignats, whilst it is impossible with 


want of money 
for it would be the greatest of all evils to be 
absolutely destitute of it, 
Much more in the same strain did the sagacious 
litician say on the subject of the new ——- 
But the necessities of the government were su 
that it could listen at the time neither to threats 
nor remonstrances en in the face of all pee - 
rand’s warnings and appeals, a new issue of eight 
hundred millions was come with the new pa 
important proviso, that the notes should no longer 
interest. This marked the second stage in 
the history, and having described these preliminary 


steps with some minuteness, we may g more 
“= 4 over what is to follow. 
Wi a security so tangible as that of the 


ignats, it might have been expected that the 
a have maintained their nominal value for at 
least a considerable length of time. To the con- 
was by and by 
add e of the emi consist- 
ing not a if nds, but of shares, 
with whatever movables, in the shape of furniture 
and jewels, they had been unable to carry along 
with them ; and it cannot be doubted that if these 
had been sold at a reasonable rate, they would 
have brought more than enough to meet the 


expenses of the government d the first years 
of the Revolution. But astullintaniieg this 
poaty favourable state of the public assets, 

e paper fell soon and rapidly. 

One cause of this has already been indicated— 
the inconvertibility of the security ; but other things 
concurred with that in accelerating the decline ; 
for example, the people had no confidence that 
the assignats which been made to serve 
their original purpose—which had been paid into 
the treasury in exchange for value received—would 
be withdrawn from circulation. In one case, a 
quantity was known to be re-issued, and as what 
was done once might be done twenty times, the act 
7 a cast of insincerity and untrustworthiness to 

e entire scheme. Besides, what was done by the 
authorities, with the design of checking the fall, 
had actually the effect of rendering it more swift. 
In August 1793, a silver franc was worth six 

in assignats, and two consequences, of 

course, followed—coin was hoarded, and the prices 
of every other species of commodity were raised. 
But instead of accepting these results as inevitable, 
the government, with that unhappy tendency to 
e which has always been characteristic of 
French rulers, attempted forcibly to mend the 


| Matter. A law was passed, making it punishable 


? 
to exchange a certain quantity of gold or silver for 
a more considerable quantity of assignats ; in other 
words, all were required, under a ty, to — 
the paper franc and the metal ¢ as equal in 
value 4 this down the 
price o raising the worth of the assignat, 
the artificial <4 of the maximum was enacted ; 


| that is to say, commodities were not allowed to 


find or make their own price in the market ; the 
price was fixed for them, in each commune, by the 
municipal authorities ; and the baker or the butcher 
who charged more than the legal sum for his pound 


| of bread or meat, was liable to be taken up as an 


offender, and subjected to fine and imprisonment. 
These regulations were well meant, but, as might 
have been expected, they worse than failed to 
maintain the value of the paper-money. It could 
not but be felt that an article which required such 
as eo to keep it afloat, must have an 
inherent irremediable tendency to sink, and 
the went on accordingly. 

Under these circumstances, a state of things was 
brought about which in some respects strikingly 
resembled that which we have recently been 
witnessing in America. All debtors became natu- 
rally eager to pay off their incumbrances; and 
creditors forced to accept what was due to them in 
greenbacks, got back no more than perhaps a 
sixth part of what they lent. Then large holders 
of assignats, knowing such capital was perpe- 
tually melting away in their hands, made attempts 
in every direction to exchange them for something 
of inherent or less-varying value, and a fictitious 
briskness was thus communicated to trade. These 
men would buy anything—pictures, furniture, bills 
of exchange on foreign countries, or shares in 
stocks, or age or companies, which last-men- 
tioned species of property rose, in consequence 
of this demand, to previously unimaginable rates 
or quotations. They even scrambled for the 
possession of a kind o: ae which was supposed 
to be less subject to sink than its neighbours ; this 
was the assignat of the first issue, which, because it 
dated from the days of royalty, and bore upon its 
face the king’s image and superscription, was 
believed to be certain to retain its value even in 
the case of a counter-revolution. But the necessity 
of seeking such investments, led naturally to some- 
thing other than the revival of what we may call 
legitimate commerce ; there followed in the train, 
speculation of the wildest description. The heart 
of Paris became the Exchange ; and such gamblin 
in gold and silver, and other commodities, occu 
there, as we can find a parallel to nowhere, except, 
perhaps, in Wall Street, New York. - 

The part of Nero fiddling over Rome in flames is 
reacted in every age; it was so in France during 
the revolutionary era. There, men grew rich on 
the misfortunes of their country, and dee 
of the cup of pleasure when a defeat or some other 
calamity had filled the heart of the nation with 

ief ; and so is it in America at the present hour. 
fF we are to believe the accounts which reach us 
through the public press, the number of those who, 
in a York and Washington, have become 
suddenly rich, has never been greater, and at no 
period has there been, in those cities, so much 
gaiety and display and extravagance as has appeared 
of late among the contractors and speculators who 
have become millionaires through the national 
distress. 

It must not, however, be sup that the price 
of the assignat tended invariably downwards ; on 
the contrary, it fluctuated just as the price of the 
greenback does now ; and, indeed, at one time it 
recovered itself so remarkably, that for a very short 
period it was nearly on a par with specie. The 
causes of this extraordinary revival were these: in 
the first place, a forced loan was decreed, by which 
it was expected so much money would be realised 
as to allow the administration to withdraw as many 
as a thousand millions from the paper circulation, 
and anything that had a tendency to lessen the 
mass helped so far to enhance its intrinsic value. 
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But what contributed more effectually than this to 
the end referred to, was the increased stringency 
with which the laws relating to hoarding were 
enforced. It was made penal to possess a private 
store of metals. If any one were discovered with 
a stock of the contraband commodity in his house, 
the treasure-trove was seized, and divided between 
the government and the informer. It thus became 
itively dangerous to have gold or silver; and 
oe a perfect rush was made to get rid of them. 
They were carried to the frontier, and paid away 
for lavion goods ; they were taken to the public 
offices, and tendered as payment for taxes; they 
were even, in some cases, gladly exchanged for the 
assignat itself. In these ways, specie became for 
was, as we have sai at rand coin approxi- 
mated to each other in vile end were for : little 
while almost on a ao 
But this did not The extrao demands 
made on the government for the public service 
necessitated the constant issue by it of fresh paper. 
It had twelve hundred thousand men to arm and 
pay, a matériel to create, and a navy to build; and 
the taxes did not produce more than a fifth of the 
monthly expenditure. In these circumstances, their 
only resource was the printing of new assi ; 
po when, in the beginni ‘of 1794, the sum-total 
of all the previous issues was doubled, the note lost 
its temporary value, and fell back to its former 
reciated condition. This, however, might have 
been borne, if the decline had —— then ; but 
it went on, and that with accelerated speed. The 
mback became more and more worthless. 
Those who received stated incomes, paid not in 
coin but in its nominal value in paper, felt them- 
selves growing more and more straitened in their 
circumstances. The distress, in fact, came to be 
well-nigh universal, and never had the inventive 
mind of France a more perplexing problem 
submitted to it than that how the obviously 
roaching financial crash was to be averted. 
"Der ers, Who remember on what a solid 
basis the assignat issues rested, may feel inclined 
to ask why that basis was not turned to more 
account. ow did it hap that the fifteen 
thousand millions at which the national real 
property was valued, came in so slowly? The 
simple answer is, that purchasers could not be 
found, <7 = doubt, in part to the scruples and 
suspicions which were entertained by some as to 
the propriety and security of the sales ; but owing 
chiefly, there is no question, to this—that few in 
these times had the means to expend in such 
extensive investments. Still the people felt that 
they had wherewithal to meet their obligations, 
and the inquiry was often made, impatiently 
enough, if there was no way in which the public 
domains could ~ made pay to relieve the 
eral distress. In answer to this inquiry, various 
were suggested. One was, 
the assignats, or a portion of them ; that is, to take 
from them the faculty of free circulation, and make 
them literally what they were theoretically, mere 
obligations upon land. But to this proposal it was 
well replied, that to attempt to carry out such a 
regulation in the case, for example, of a labouring- 
man, was to insure his starvation. He wants 
bread, and you give him a piece of earth. His 
family are in rags, but in place of furnishing him, 
in return for his work, with what will procure 


clothes, make him in mockery a landed 
prietor. s~ long as there was no other clssulaling 
medium than the assignat, an expedient like this 
was out of the question ; and the simple rumour 
that it was in contemplation caused a heavy fall in 
the price of paper. 

A far more feasible scheme than this was to 
make a virtue of necessity, and sell the domains, 
not for what they were worth, but for what they 
would bring. They had been valued in 1790, and 
it was certainly putting a great temptation in the 
way of the moneyed public to offer them, in 1795, 
for three times their then estimated value in 
assignats ; and those who had anything to spare 
were not slow to take advantage of the opportunity. 
An estate rated at ten thousand in gold, and wo 
therefore, sixty thousand in paper, was offered for 
thirty thousand in assignats, or for half its real 
value. Such a bargain was not likely to present 
itself agai sot who could scrape together 
a bundle of notes ambitious of attaining to 
the dignity of a landholder; and if the administra- 
tion had gone only through with the scheme, the 
coun would certainly have experienced a 
sensible relief. But after launching the scheme, 
and receiving many offers, the authorities became 


;| suddenly alive to its supposed extravagance, and 


quashed all the proceedings which had been taken 
in connection with it. 

This nes plan of meeting the diffic 
being abandoned, all sorts of fanciful pro 
were suggested and discussed. Some argued for 
lotteries, others for a tontine, others still for a 
land bank ; while many urged the adoption of a 
certain article, of real value (such as gold or corn), 
as a standard, and letting the assi be treated 
as any other common article of merchandise. 
Nothing effectual, however, was really done, and 
the evil went on increasing. By the winter of 
1795—1796, the issue of assignats had extended to 
the enormous sum of a thousand millions ; 
but twenty thousand millions furnished, in actual 
value, scarcely one hundred millions, for the 
assignats were not worth more than the two-hundredth 
part of their nominal value. The public now 
therefore refused to take them. They could pay 
for, and purchase nothing; and the radical step 
required to be taken of sweeping them entirely 
out of the way. This was done by creating a new 
_ of paper-money, to which was given a 

fferent name. It does not appear very clearly 
how this was to mend matters satisfactorily ; but 
here is the account of the revolution as it appears 
on the page of history. 

‘A paper was devised, which, by the name of 
mandats, was to represent a fixed valué in land. 
Every was to be sale by 
auction, and upon a mere , for a price 
in mandats pe a to that of 1790. Mandats to the 
amount of two thousand four hundred millions 
were to be created ; and domains to the like amount, 
according to the estimate of 1790, were to be imme- 
diately appropriated to them. Thus these mandats 
could not undergo any other variation than that of 
the domains themselves, since they represented a 
fixed quantity of them. It would not thence 
absolutely result that they should be on a par with 
money, for the domains were not worth so much as 
in 1790, but at any rate they must have the same 
value as the domains. It was resolved to employ 
part of these mandats to withdraw the assignats. 
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HOW I GOT LEAVE OF ABSENCE. i 


The of the assignats was broken upon the 30th 
of and ; forty-five thousand five hundred 
millions had been issued. By the different returns, 
either by means of loans or of arrears, the circu- 
lating quantity had been reduced to thirty-six 
tho millions, and was soon to be further 
reduced to twenty-four thousand millions. These 
twenty-four thousand millions, reduced to one- 
thirtieth, represented eight hundred millions ; it 
was amet that they should be exchanged for 
eight hundred millions in mandats, which was a 
liquidation of the assignat at one-twentieth of 
its nominal value.’ 
Such is a short history of the first French 
back. It was on what appeared to 
a excellent security, but within a very few years 


war are but furnished in quantities sufficient to 
restore the Union, I care not although, in the end, 
a paper dollar should be reckoned dear when 
offered in exchange for a copper cent.’ 


HOW I GOT LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Axovt half-a-dozen years ago, I held the rp 
ment of assistant-surgeon to a regiment which, at 
that time, was stationed at the Curragh Camp, 
about thirty miles from Dublin. One morning I 
received a letter from a town near the east coast 
of England, which brought me the painful tidings 
that a near relation of mine, one to whom I was 
deeply indebted for numerous acts of kindness, 
been stricken with apoplexy, and that he was 

then lying in a condition of imminent danger. 
at the time of the receipt of this letter, two days 
had ela since the event which it communicated 
to me hegpenet, I despatched my servant to 
the nearest telegraph-office with a compendious 
message of inquiry, and directed him to wait two 
or three hours for an answer. I waited anxiously 
for his return, and —— to pack up my thin 
in the event of the news proving unfavourable, 
and my presence being required in England. He 
returned in about three hours, and handed me a 
dirty scrap of paper, on which, in characters ill- 
written, and in words mis-spelt, the telegraph 
clerk informed me that there were no means o 
communication with the town whither I wished to 
send my message. 

Under these circumstances, I determined to 
apply at once for ‘leave of absence on urgent 
rivate affairs, in order, if possible, to be able to 
eave for England by that evening’s mail; and 
without loss of time, I proceeded to consult some 
of the senior officers of the regiment as to the 
manner in which the leave-procuring business was 
to be set about. All to whom I applied agreed that 
the proceeding was the simplest thing in the 
world; each considerately volunteered what he 
believed to be the necessary information; but 
unfortunately the several suggestions were so 
utterly conflicting, that I was unable to determine 
which, if any, was the right one to adopt. I 


f | the colonel, I proceeded to Dublin for the purpose 


therefore oats it best to appeal to the adjutant, 
who was usually looked upon as the very embodi- 
ment of the ‘Queen’s Regulations, and infallible 
in such a simple matter as that which I had in 
hand, and from him I succeeded in procuri 
precise and — instructions. How I fared 
_ following them out, I will now proceed to 
relate. 

First, on a sheet of foolseap paper, I had ‘the 
honour to request’ that the surgeon of the regiment 
would ‘recommend my application for leave of 
absence for ten days on urgent private affairs ;’ and 
I concluded my letter to my kindly-wishing friend 
and constant companion with ‘I have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient servant, &c.’ He, 
of course, gave me the necessary written recom- 
mendation instantly, and without demur. And 
now I had advanced one step. Provided with 
this ‘recommendation, and with a new ‘ pean 
also on foolscap, which gave me an additiona 
‘honour,’ I proceeded in search of the pe 
medical officer of the camp,’ in the hope of procur- 
ing immediately the leave which I believed it to 
be in his power to grant. I found him, after a 
short cunt busily engaged. But he attended to 
me at once, on my plea of urgency, perused my 
letters, and ay an me was mistaken 
in supposing e was empowered to t me 
the leave. However, pol the 
recommendation of the surgeon, he instructed me 
how I was to proceed further, and promised to 
forward by that evening’s post an explanatory 
letter to the Inspector-general of Hospitals at 
Dublin. The inspector-general, he stated, was the 
only person able to set me at liberty, and the letter 
to him would not only represent to that gentleman 
the urgent necessity for my departure, but might 
materially hasten going. 

My third sheet of foolscap was devoted to the 
colonel of my regiment, and I handed the letter to 
him myself. The colonel gave me his oral sanction 
to my going, and promised that, in the course of 
the evening, he would obtain the written assent of 
the pacers commanding the camp. I have never 
yet attempted to penetrate into the mysteries of 
the executive gr apap of a regiment, but I feel 
pretty positive that no — would be made 
to the general in comman: ag > in writing. So 
here would arise a necessity for further correspond- 
ence, in which, fortunately, I had no share. 

And now, another sheet of foolscap—the fourth. 
This communication was addressed to the Inspector- 
general of Hospitals ; and, in order to lose as little 
time as possible, having obtained permission from 


of seeing the inspector-general in person. 

In spite of my most strenuous exertions, I did 
not reach Dublin until late in the afternoon—so 
late, that when I arrived at the i tor-general’s 
office, I was mortified to learn that he left for 
his residence in the suburbs. Thither I ed 
at once—a perilous journey on an ‘outside car.’ I 
found the general at home, but just going to sit 
down to dinner. No matter ; I must see him—and 
I did see him. 

Not until then did it strike me that I was rudely 
intruding upon a gentleman far above me in mili- 
tary rank, and one to whom I was an utter stranger. 
But I stammered out an apology, and then briefly 
related the circumstances which called for my 
presence in England. Kindly Dr Bell shook me 


it had deteriorated in value so fearfully that in the | 
end it was able to pay only eightpence in the | 
; pound; and yet, with all that, it served an 
important The monarchy was over- 
; turned, the volution was accomplished, all 
; Europe was defied, on such means as it furnished. 
And one can fancy a loyal American saying, while 
he sadly studies this story, so full of significance 
for him: ‘ Well, if in the meantime the sinews of ' 
| 
| 
| 
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by the hand, and told me that he should be most 

to help me. my credentials 

—the recommendations of the surgeon of the 

regiment and of the —y e medical officer of the 
to do w 


d promi hat he could for me 
in the way oF pore the leave with the 
— ; but he told me that, through an infor- 

ity in my proceedings, my visit to him was so 
far fiuitless I had neglected to procure Colonel 
——’s sanction in writing for my leaving the 

iment. Alas! I had only his unwritten word 
for it, and the original recommendation was probably 
then in the possession of the general of the camp. 
I now began to feel a sickening sense of — 
Again I revived somewhat, when Dr Bell me 
that, if I came to him next oy, we my recom- 
mendations from the surgeon, from the colonel of 
the regiment, and from the principal medical 
officer of the camp, he would then give me his 
recommendation, which I should have to take to 
the Deputy-assistant Adjutant-general, who would 
at once grant the leave. 

Weary and dispirited, I returned in the evening 
to the Curragh. 

As early as I could get away next morning, I 
was on my way to Dublin, with my n 

and with my batch of letters—this time 

inclu the recommendatory one from the colonel. 
Arrived at the eH gee office, I learned 
that urgent business called him away, but 
that he had written a letter to me, which I was 
instructed first to peruse, and then to take at once to 
the office of the Deputy-assistant Adjutant-general, 
far away in another part of the city. In this letter, 
the writer stated that in consequence of a domestic 
trouble, it was desirable that leave of absence 
should be granted to me, and that my application 
was supported by the colonel and surgeon of the 
regiment, and by the principal medical officer of 
the camp. How often since day have I wished 
that I might be permitted to thank this most 
worthy gentleman for the almost affectionate 
sym thy and kindness with which he treated me. 
no time to lose. I took a car to the distant 
offices of the Deputy-assistant Sees 
and in a reasonable time found myself undergoin 
an inquisitorial examination by the doorkeepers o 
the establishment. Some minutes elapsed, and I 
was then ushered into the awe-inspiring presence 
of the Deputy-assistant Adjutant-general. 

This important functionary at first s 
from top to toe, and then from toe to top. 
at anything but ease. After a long silence, during 
which he read and re-read the letter I had brought 
him, he looked up at me, and said : ‘Ah! you wish 
to have leave of absence, do you, sir?’ 

*Yes, sir,’ I replied. 

‘Then your application shall be submitted to the 
consideration of Lord Seaton, the general com- 
manding the forces in Ireland.’ 

What I ought to do next—whether to remain 
where I was, or to go—I did not know. But my 

was on the car below, and I required 
nothing but my ‘leave’ to determine my departure 
for England. I felt that I could not endure these 
exasperating hindrances much longer, and yet I 
began to suspect that I should have to return to the 
Curragh, there to await the result of the ‘ consider- 
ation ’ at which the general ing the forces 
would in due time arrive. 

After a profound and almost audible sigh of 


me 
stood 


least | do so?’ 


anguish, I ventured to inquire: ‘ But, sir, must I 
return to the ? 
‘Your leave be forwarded to you, sir, 
replied the Deputy-assistant Adjutant-general. 
* But I wish to leave for Eng 


d at once ; can I 
‘ Your leave shall be forwarded to you.’ 
Then I, emotionally: ‘ But, sir, can I leave at 
once, or must I return to the Curragh ?’ 
He, imperturbably: ‘Your leave shall be 
forwarded to you, sir. 


By this time, I had attained the yearn i 

— of desperation. I had toiled for seve 
ours in vain; for, after all, I had had no actual 

leave ted me. But now, in a reckless moment, 
I resolved to take it, and to trouble no official any 
further. And I did take it ; I went to England for 
the brief period of ten days ; and when I arrived at 
my destination, I was beyond measure —— to 
find my relative much better than I expected 
to have found him. 

From that day to this, however, I have never 
received the leave that was to have been forwarded 
to me. 


THE PEACOCK. 
Ir is only by seeking the k in his native 
land that a just idea can be formed of his un- 
equalled magnificence. He loves the densely- 
wooded districts of Hindustan, abounding in long 
grass and underwood, and intersected with small 
ravines well supplied with water to slake his thirsty 
throat. His favourite haunts are the rhur planta- 
tions, because they are dense above, and thereby 
shaded from the Indian sun, while sufficiently open 
near the ground to allow free circulation to the air. 
In such places, the peafowl may be seen in great 
numbers, roosting on the topmost branches of the 
trees, the male birds preferring the dead and | 
leafless boughs, from which they can suspend 
their plumage without interference from the foliage. 


,| Colonel Williamson says: ‘About the passes of 


the Jungleterry district, especially near Terriagully, 
I have seen such quantities of peafowl as have 
absolutely surprised me. Whole woods were covered || 
with their beautiful plumages, to which a rising 
sun imparted additional brilliancy. The small | 
patches of plain among the long grass, most of 
them cultivated with mustard, then in full bloom, 
which induced the birds to feed, increased the 
beauty of the scene. And I speak within bounds 
when I assert that there could not bé less than 
twelve or fifteen hundred peafowl of various sizes 
within view. 

Although the peacock loves to roost high, his 
mate builds her nest near the ground, generally 
selecting a bush growing upon a bank a little 
above the common level. She sits upon a dozen 
or fifteen eggs at a time, the incubation occupying 
about thirty days, and not even the approach of 
man will induce her to allow the operation to be 
interru 

The peacock is easily shot when separated from 
his comrades ; but when the birds are assembled 


in flocks, they are much inieanaal 


if 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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| | 
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to rise without some trouble. Although strong- 
winged, they are heavy fliers and short-winded ; so 
they soon become exhausted ; but if merely winged, 
they readily recover, and require to be sharply 
followed up. Sometimes they are shot by stealing 
under their roosting-places on a moonlight night, 
when it is easy to distinguish their plumage from 
the foliage of the trees; or brought down from 
behind a bush near their feeding-grounds ; but per- 
fect silence is requisite to success. They are also 
ridden down, their lack of staying powers render- 
ing it possible for a tolerably mounted man to run 
them down by keeping close behind the bird 
during its first flight, and urging it onwards when- 
ever it would alight ; it is apt, however, to escape 
by creeping into the first bush it sees, and scam- 
pering off unseen. There is one drawback to the 
sport of peacock-shooting—the sportsman must be 
prepared to encounter deadlier game, for the 
favourite ranging-grounds of the peacock are 
equally tempting to the tiger. When Lieutenant 
Underwood was proceeding up the Ganges in 
charge of a detachment of boats, he came to a long 
slip of grass-jungle dotted with mango-trees, the 
branches of which were covered with peacocks, who 
had made themselves comfortable for the night. 
The lieutenant landed, selected a fine bird, fired, 
and down fell the peacock into a small open space. 
Hurrying to the spot to take possession of his 
prize, the lieutenant was rather taken aback upon 
discovering no less than three tigers reclining near 
his bird, and apparently disturbed from their 
slumbers by the report of his gun. Thinking they 
might be inclined to dispute his claim to the 
peacock, he prudently declined to raise the question, 
and retired discomfited to the boats. 

A roosting peacock will rather stay aloft and 
be shot than descend in the presence of a dog. 
Equally great is his enmity to snakes, but this 
antipathy finds vent in a more spirited shape. If 
the is alone when he encounters a snak 
he dances round the irritated reptile till the latter 


some rg wd bird seizes it by the middle, draws 
ving them o' eir indignation to digest. 
domesticated bird contrives to overcome its horror 
of the dog, but the hatred of vermin remains as 
strong as ever. A friend of the editor of Notes and 
Querves, whose attention was attracted by the loud 
eall of a k, and the instantaneous flight of 
peafowl] to the spot, followed to ascertain the cause 
of their wr py and found the birds ed 
in a circle round they 


peafowl among the game of the Cape in 1685 ; but 
modern rane te o not include them in their 
lists of South African birds. Andrew Battle says 
he found great store of wild peacocks flying up and 
down the trees in Angola in 1589, and tells us that 
a hundred tame peacocks were kept hog the 
faly binds by the people. ‘The beauty of the bind, 
oly bi the e. uty of the bi 
any mild climate, has made it familiar to most 
European nations. Alexander the Great is usually 
credited with having introduced the peacock into 
Greece, but it was certainly known there before 
his time. The Greeks dedicated it to Juno, and 
the Samians ornamented their coins with its effigy. 
From Greece, the bird passed into Italy, and 
thro the Romans it gradually spread to Gaul 
and Spain. It was common in English poultry- 
yards in Elizabeth’s reign, and Holinshed says it 
was customary to cross turkey with it. m2. 
Europe the peacock found its way to America 
and the West Indies. The Pavo Japonensis, first 
described by Aldrovandus, and whose existence 
was denied by Cuvier, differs from the common 
peacock only in the form and structure of the 
crest-feathers. The white variety, found in Europe, 
probably resulted from the influence of cold 
climates ; it is not known in the East, and no 
mention is made of it by ancient writers. 
Alexander, when marching through India, for- 
bade his soldiers to molest the immense flocks of 
ks which they met with on their march. To 
the Greek mind, it savoured of sacrilege to think of 
qe carving such a beautiful creature. It 
was to the Roman orator, Hortensius, to intro- 
duce it to the banquet-tables of Europe ; and his 
example was so quickly imitated by the luxurious 
patricians of degenerate Rome, that Aufidius Lurco 
made a handsome income by instructing epicures 
in the art of fattening the bird for the table. It 


formed one of the ingredients of the gigantic 
ee pie of Verus, being hashed ith ham, 

ild boar, sow’s flesh, and pheasants. Heliogabalus 
concocted a dish of the brains alone. Falling in 


with the fashionable taste, the doctors prescribed 


e, | peacock-broth for pleurisy, —— tongues for 


epilepsy, ks’ fat for colic, peacocks’ galls for 
weak eyesight, and ees eggs for gout. Horace 
did not approve of the innovation ; he complains— 
I shall ne’er prevail 

To make our men of taste a pullet choose, 

And the gay peacock with its train refuse ; 

For the rare bird at mighty price is sold, 

And lo! what wonders from its tail unfold ! 

But can these whims a higher gusto raise, 

Unless you eat the plumage that you praise ? 

Or do its glories, when ’tis boiled, remain ? 

No ; ’tis the unequalled beauty of its train 

Deludes your eye, and charms you to the feast, 

For hens and peacocks are alike in taste. 

During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, the peacock was indispensable to an 
English uet. At the i tion feast of 
Nevill, Archbishop of York, in 1470, no less than 
a hundred ee were ‘ dis ;’ and when 
we remember that our ancestors did not hesitate 
to use three fat wethers to make gravy for one 
peacock, we can judge from this single item that 
the ecclesiastic’s notion of a spread was something 
wonderful. It needed a skilful hand to prepare 


the peacock for the table, whether he was served 


I 

is wearied out by his strategic movements, and 
eee same y ; but if the bird has any com- 
panions wi Lion the snake is at once te > by 
the throat, shaken heartily, and killed. He is 
then seized by the tail, and swallowed whole by 
the first appropriator, if he can perform the opera- 
tion before a rival lays hold of the other end. 
When this occurs, the chances are, that when 
the pair have each swallowed half of the snake 

n his neck, till the reptile was dead. 

d flourishes in Ceylon, being little 

le by the natives. De Chaumont enumerates 

Wiiaad 
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up with his pl all unsoiled, or with his body, 
stripped of its f gold. 
At chivalric banquets, the bird usually appeared 
enshrined in a huge crust, his head protruding 
from one end, while at the other, his train was 
extended in all its glory. It was the _ 
of the fairest dame to bear the bird to the table, 
and set it before the victor in the tourney, while 
the hall resounded with martial strains. pres- 
ence of this noble dish the knights of old dedicated 
themselves to the service of honour, virtue, and 
beauty ; and when Shallow swore ‘ by cock and 
pie,’ he but imitated the example of the bravest 
of the brave. 

Thus served, the peacock must have made a 
noble adjunct to a feast, so far as appearance went ; 
but whether he afforded proportionate gratification 
to the appetite is another question. Turpin thought 
the flavour of peacock-flesh exquisite, when he 
tasted it in Siam; Colonel Willi mn declares 
the ee birds are remarkably sweet and juicy, 
but considers the older ones best boiled down into 
soup. Sir Emerson Tennent says peacock is excel- 
lent served hot, but has the drawback of bein; 
indigestible, and of contracting a disagreeable | 
tinge as it cools ; so far bearing out Gervase Mark- 
ham’s opinion, that the bird is better fitted to 
delight the eye than please the palate, ‘the flesh 
being very unwholesome, and used at great banquets 
more for rareness ; for a 
peacock never so , set it up, and next it 
will be blood-raw, as it had net 
all’ It has, however, the merit of keeping uncor- 
rupted a long time, when once it has been cooked. St 
Augustine, astonished at the sweetness of a 
of which he courageously ate twelve months after 
it had been roasted, : ‘Who but God, the 
creator of all things, gave to s’ flesh a 
faculty of not putrefying?’ Sir Thomas Browne 
hung up some peacock-flesh ‘so that it touched no 
place,’ and found his experiment confirm its 
reputation for incorruptibility. 

momic honours were not the only ones 

id to his was 

up in the schools for knightly exercises. 
Symbolical in heraldry of nobleness, 
he becanre the badge of the Montmorencies and 
other great houses ; among others, of the ducal house 
of Austria, a distinction leading to the race being 
well-nigh exterminated in Switzerland. Our own 
early kings wore peacock-crests ; and we find one 
Ernald de King John in ‘140 
palfries, with sackbuts, lorains, gilt spurs, and 
Sos such as would be = his credit.’ 
same unworthy monarch received a crown of 
from the pope, confirming him in 
title of Ireland’s lord ; and another sent 

a mantle embroidered with peacock-feathers to 
Pepin of France. High-born ladies presented 
their favourite troubadours with crowns of a like 
kind, made by their own hands. Queens and 
rincesses flirted -fans ; and a white one 
ormed part of the papal paraphernalia. The 
richest furniture of medieval times was painted and 
inlaid, to imitate the hues of Iris. The pavan—a 
dance in which Louis le Grand excelled in his 
youth, and in which he could indulge without 
derogating from his rank—took its name from the 
a It was a grave and majestic performance, 
ced by princes in their mantles, lawyers in 
their gowns, gentlemen in their caps and swords ; 


while the ladies appeared in gowns with 
trains, the motion whereof in the dance resem 
that of the peacock’s tail. 

Our last sentence is not strictly correct ; the real 
tail of the bird consists of eighteen short grayish- 
brown plumes, supporting the iris-hued feathers of 
the train epringing from the back of the bird, 
Guillim, following Pliny’s lead, says the peacock 
displays his plumes against the rays of the sun that 
they may shew the more gloriously ; but when he 
loses his beautiful train, mes bashful, retiri 
into secret corners from the sight of men ; ‘ and 
is the quality of many dames, who, being painted 
and richly attired, cannot keep within doors, but 
being undressed and in their own colours, they are 
loath any man should see them.” This notion of 


the peacock’s vain disposition crops 


up and down like a peacock; and the idea 


roud as a peacock.’ 
nstinct, the expansion of the k’s train is 
ascribed to a very different motive. ‘If i 
by a foe, the peacock presently erects its gorgeous 
feathers, and the enemy at once beholds starting 
up before him a creature which his terror cannot 
fail to magnify into the bulk implied by the 
circumference of a glittering circle of the most 
dazzling hues—his attention, at the same time, 
being distracted by a hundred glaring eyes — 
his gaze in every direction. A hiss from the h 
in the centre, which in shape and colour resembles 
that of a serpent, and a rustle from the trembling 
quills, are attended by an advance of the most 
conspicuous portion of this bulk, which is itself 
motion of the body of the bird’ We are inclin 
to think Mr Conch’s imagination to be more 
vivid than that of any foe upon whom the bird 
might try the experiment. Other writers, who 
have had an opportunity of studying their habits, 
avow that peacocks, when alarmed, close up their 
trains. Our own experience is too limited for us 
to undertake to decide the question, but we must 
confess all our efforts to frighten or bully the onl 
with whom we are personally acquain’ 
into expanding their trains, have signally failed ; 
they always hurry away with drooping plumes and 
oly looks. Our belief is, that kno the femi- 
nine love of finery, the bird displays his many- 
coloured attire merely to gratify the eyes of the 
ladies of his harem. According to the Cingalese, 
he came by his splendid plumage in a- nefarious 
manner. versing the well-known fable of the 
jackdaw in borrowed plumes, they insist that the 
peacock stole the feathers of the avitchta, who from 
that day to this has never ceased imploring the sun 


to redress his wrongs and himself, but continues to 
make the woods echo with his ‘I will complain !’ 
—in good Cingalese, of course. 


‘Peacock, look to your legs!’ says the German 
proverb, in allusion to the supposed awkward shape 
of the bird’s supporters—an 

truth, peacock havi 


the — 

been instrumental in introducing the Father 
Mischief into Paradise. The bird’s vanity is thought 
to receive a severe shock whenever he catches a 


glimpse of his legs, ‘ which let them believe,’ says 


liness incurred, if 


| 
f up m many 
old authors. Florio gives the following definition 
of the Italian word pavonnegiare : ‘to jet up and 
down fondly gazing on himself, as a peacock 
doth’ Shakspeare describes vain Ajax stalkin 
| | 
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wise Sir Thomas, ‘ that hold specifical deformities, 
or that any part can seem dsome to their 
eyes, which hath appeared good and beautiful unto 
their Creator's.’ 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 


CHAPTER XLIX.—WHAT ONE'S FRIENDS REALLY 
THINK OF ONE. 


AFrrer an adjournment of half an hour, the court 
resumed its sittings, and the following witnesses 

The Rev. rt Morrit deposed.—The prisoner 
at the bar is my sister's son. I have 
intimate acquaintance with him up to within the 
last two years. He was singular in his habits and 
behaviour ; something more than merely eccentric. 
He was exceedingly clever, but remarkably defi- 
cient in judgment. His nature was singularly 

ntle, kind, and humane: but he was subject to 

its of passion. Nothing could control these ebul- 
litions ; even when he was quite a child. Although 
a tolerable scholar and an insatiable reader of 
books of a certain sort, he took great pleasure, 
even up to the age of seventeen, in trolling a hoop. 
He would sometimes amuse hi in that manner 
for an entire day. The books that he studied for 
his own pleasure were of an imaginative kind— 
, romances, and the like. He wrote a great 

Fal of poetry, and much of it was similar to that 
entitled The Frequent Thought, read in court, as he 
understood, that day. He (witness) was well 
acquainted with English poetry, and he had never 
read anything at like his nephew's poetry in 
any other author. It was not the poetry of a sane 
man. A relative of the prisoner, one Mr Thomas 
Morrit, had gone out of his mind. He was the 
prisoner’s cousin. He was under confinement at 
the present moment in a lunatic asylum. He, 
witness, had not been intimate with the prisoner at 
the bar within the last two years. The intimacy 
had been intermitted through the unreasonable 
conduct of the prisoner, and upon no other account. 
Havi in the late Dr Galton 
with the control of his son’s money-affairs, he had 
not thought himself justified in allowing him such 
an income as he would have allowed him, had he 
behaved in a less eccentric manner. The conduct 
of the prisoner at the bar had been unreasonable 
in many respects. He had declined to belong to 
his father’s profession, though greatly urged to do 
80, and —— the circumstances, in case he did, 


a ly favourable—he would not attach 
- to any profession. He had married beneath 


ined by Mr Creeps.—By the expres- 
sion Married Beneath Him, he did not poten, that 
he had merely made an ineligible match ; it was a 
match that no man, however young and inexperi- 
enced, but being sane, could have been expected to 
have made. He (witness) had often expressed, 
before the 7 circumstances which gave rise 
to the present trial had occurred, that the prisoner 
at the bar was mad. He had stated it in so many 
words. He had also heard others do so. 
The next witness was much affected while givi 
her evidence, and had to be acco with a 


Ann Hartopp deposed.—Had known Master 


Freddy—the prisoner at the bar, if she must call him 
that—ever since he was born. He was always a most 
lovable child ; everybody loved him as came near 
him. He would never have hurt a fly even in his 
worst tantrums ; she meant by that word ‘ tantrums,’ 
———— fits of passion ; often and often she 
lain him down upon the , with a pillow 
under his darling head, and let him wear hi 
out with tantrums ; that was, of course, when he 
was a very little boy. He was always what would 
be called queer ; very queer indeed. He would 
run about the house pretending he was a steam- 
engine, and a to shunt themselves out 
of the way. He to write a great deal of poetry 
to her (witness) at one time, and it always made her 
cry. She did not know that it was pathetic. She 
had never understood a word of it, and had shewn 
it to lots of people as didn’t understand it neither. 

Cross-examined by Mr Creeps—His running 
about the house like a steam-engine occurred when 
he was more than a little boy. Yes, a good deal 
more. It occurred within a year or so of his being 
Hermann, President of Mini Hall, 

ermann, ident ini 

—The prisoner at the bar resided at Minim Hall 
as an undergraduate for two terms. He (witness) 
had had many opportunities of observing his 
character. It was truly excellent in all 

His intelligence was very acute, but there were 
striking flaws in it. He (witness) did not know 
whether the prisoner at the bar went by the nick- 
name of Mad Galton among his fellow-students or 
not; he could not be — to be izant of 
any fact of that nature ; but in his own judgment, 
the young gentleman had certainly merited such an 
appellation. His manner, when not unnecessarily 
pronounced and sprightly, was abstracted. 

Cross-examined by Mr —He had known 
great scholars who were almost as eccentric as the 
prisoner at the bar, but Mr Galton was not a great 
scholar. He did not — that a was but 
eccentricity in a great scholar would seem, in an 
unde uate, to be insanity. He honestly 
thought Mr Frederick Galton unaccountable for 

is actions. 

Sir Geoffrey Ackers examined—Was intimate 
with the prisoner at the bar during all his college 
career. It was a very short one, but long enough 
to have made itself remembered. It was memor- 
able by reason of its eccentricity. His opinions 
were very peculiar, and such as (in the witness's 
opinion) could scarcely have been entertained by a 
sane person in the rank of life of the prisoner at 
the bar. His political expectations, as ex 
in his es at the University Debating Society, 
were the dreams of a madman; they were not 
merely what is called visionary. He always went 
by the name of Mad Galton among his friends. 
He had on one occasion called at witness’s house in 
London, and lunched with him, and although the 
girl with whom he was engaged was under the 
same roof, he had neither spoken of her nor made 
any effort to see her. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the prisoner at the bar was, in his 
(witness's) judgment, of unsound mind. 

Cross-examined Mr —The girl to 
whom the prisoner at the bar had been 
was of humble rank. She was not of a rank 
to sit down to luncheon in the dining-room 
on the occasion in question—her place was in 
the housekeeper’s room. The prisoner at the bar 
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had distinctly inquired for her of the footman who 
opened the front-door ; he could not — have 
forgotten that circumstance, for he repeated 
a he (witness) had been in pos- 
session of fact, he had thought the prisoner’s 
reticence at luncheon had arisen from a wish to 
conceal his engagement ; he was now convinced 
that it was due to ; 

Mr Percival Potts examined.—Had known the 
prisoner at the bar both before and after his 
marriage; ever since, in fact, he had left the 
university. Had always thought him more than 
eccentric. Believed him to be the victim of delu- 
sions. ially remembered one instance of 
‘delusion which came under his notice on the first 
occasion of his acquaintance with the accused. 
They met in Hyde Park, late at night, not far from 
the very -_ where the ae which 
produced the present inquiry, taken 
and the prisoner at the bar had besought his 
assistance against certain robbers or murderers, by 
whom he imagined he had been attacked. There 
were no robbers or murderers. In the imagination 
of the prisoner there was also a little d who 
had done her best to save him from these brigands, 
and for whom he felt an extravagant gratitude ; 
he left at his lodgings the most el@borate direc- 
tions respecting the manner in which she should 
be received in his absence, and expected her, day 
after day, for a considerable time. No such little 


child ever called at the prisoner’s address, or was | that 


call. 
witnesses, including Mrs Gideon, and Mr 
Jacob Lunes (who gave his own ideas of the quota- 
tion from King Lear which he had overheard from 
under the shepherd’s hurdle), were then examined, 
and gave combenteny but less-important evidence. 
Dr Beebonnet deposed.—I have seen the prisoner 
several times during his confinement in Newgate, 
and conversed with him upon various matters, but 
ially upon the subject of his presumed offence. 
behaviour ‘was certainly not feigned. I con- 
sider him to be decidedly an insane person. He 
informed me that he did not consider that he had 
committed any crime in taking the life of Mr John 
Meyrick. He was not referring to the circumstance 
of his having killed him in self-defence. He spoke 
with great calmness and deliberation. At times, 
when he could not have been aware that he was 
under observation, he became much excited, and 
would conduct himself almost like one in frenzy. 


His opinions upon all subjects were most extra- 
ordinary and abnormal. His ideas upon political 
matters in icular, he (witness) should designate 


— if the-accused had been a sane man—as those of 
an incendiary. If his present state of derangement 
existed upon the 10th of June last it would be 
likely to to the commission of manslaughter. 
He should describe such a crime, if ing pro- 
fessionally, as being the consequence of a ‘ homi- 
cidal climax.’ It would be quite possible for an 
individual so far lunatic, to take precautions against 
discovery of such an offence: even a precaution 
which presumed so much sagacity as that of putting 
i. 

Here Mr Griffiths blandly observed: ‘That will 
do, Dr Beebonnet ;’ but Mr Creeps bounded up like 
an india-rubber ball, and requested. the learned 
doctor to stay where he was, and answer him a 
question or two. 


The great expert put down his hat again—havi 
indeed cherished but small hope of getting om 
so easily—and regarded his natural enemy wi 
affable contempt. 

‘You have told us,’ commenced Mr Creeps, 
‘that the prisoner at the bar conversed with ou 
upon the subject of this tragical crime, with py 
ness and deliberation. Are we to understand, Dr 
Beebonnet, that you consider such behaviour to be 
any proof of his having a diseased intellect ?’ 

‘I consider such behaviour to be a strong, though 
not a convincing, sign of insanity.’ 

‘Very good, sir; and when you detected him 
unawares conducting himself with almost frenzy— 
that is to say, acting in a diametrically opposite 
manner, did you take that to be a strong sign of 
his insanity ? 

‘I took that to be a convincing sign,’ responded 


lace— | the doctor calmly. 


‘I think, gentlemen of the jury,’ observed Mr 
Creeps smiling, ‘that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for any one of us to persuade this worthy 
gentleman, by any course of conduct that we 
could possibly adopt under his investigation, that 
we were sane. Perhaps, however, he will kindly 
inform us what he means by a homicidal climax? 

‘I believe,’ observed Dr Beebonnet with delibera- 
tion, ‘ that the prisoner at the bar has been labour- 
ing under homicidal mania for a considerable time 
—it may be ever since the period of life at which 
disease is generally induced—and that an 
uncontrollable homicidal impulse took possession 
of him upon the fatal occasion in question.’ 

‘ That is to say,’ observed Mr Creeps, ‘ exactly at 
the moment when he happened to be uppermost 
in the le between hi and his victim, 
and held his life in his hands.’ 

‘ Precisely so,’ returned Dr Beebonnet. 

‘You have told us that the act of putting a 
clock back after the commission of a crime, as 
evidenced in the present case by the prisoner's 
landlady, in order to evade suspicion, or to ground 
an alibi, is by no means inconsistent with a mind 
incapable of logical conclusion, Now, if the 

risoner at the bar had not put the clock back—if 

e had taken no means whatever to conceal his 
offence, would you not consider such neglect to be 
a strong evidence of his being insane?’ 

‘It would be a strong, but not a convincing, 
proof of insanity,’ replied the unabashed expert. 

‘In point of fact,’ observed Mr Creeps severely, 
‘just as a dilettante in a picture-gallery will have 
it that he alone understands what is beautiful, and 
that the eyes which nature has given other ay 
can see nothing rightly unless they borrow hi 
spectacles, so do you mad-doctors assume to your- 
selves the monopoly of deciding on the y or 
otherwise of this or that individual, although to 
the rest of his fellow-creatures he may always have 
shewn himself as wise and capable, at least, as you 
yourselves.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ returned the doctor urbanely, 
‘for having stated our case so fairly. Having 

iven up our lives, like the connoisseurs of the 
ie arts of whom you speak, to one particular 
pursuit, we do assume to know something more 
about it than the mass of mankind; and 
{here he began to italicise] especially than those 
persons whose self-interest, often in antagonism to 
their judgment, alone induces them to form any 
opinion upon the subject whatever.’ 
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Dr Crotchet examined and deposed.—Had had 
interviews with the prisoner at the bar in con- 
junction with the last witness, but had formed his 
own opinion. His idea had certainly at first been 
dust the accused was feigning madness, or at least 
was more willing to be considered as of 
unsound mind. He (witness) had now abandoned 
that th ; he flattered himself it was not easy 
to make him abandon any theory — upon 
strong grounds. Those grounds had, in his judg- 
meat, been given, on the result of a certain ordeal 
which the prisoner had unconsciously undergone, 
genuineness of his 
malady. He (witness) no longer any doubt 
respecting the insanity of the prisoner. 

-examined by Mr Creeps.—There was a 
most important difference between insanity and 
unsoundness of mind ; it would take much time to 

lain the distinction, but there were seven volumes 
extant upon that subject, written by witness him- 
self, which might be said to have exhausted it. 
He did not say that Mr Creeps could not do 


better than hase them, but he might un- 
questionably do a great deal worse. He would 
not say if Creeps declined to purchase them, 
that it would be a convincing f of his unsound- 


ness of mind; he would decline to swear that it 
was not a strong proof. He did not always agree 
with Dr Beebonnet upon these sort of cases; he 
did not agree with him upon the present case. 
He thought the theory of homicidal climax was 
a sheer absurdity. He believed that the prisoner 
had committed the crime imputed to him in a fit 
of mpg 4 but it was not through a homicidal 
climax. It was through a sudden ‘Suspension of 
the Will’ He (witness) would be very happy to 
deliver his views upon i i 
but he warned the court that the subject was an 
abstruse one. 

Mr Creeps declined to trouble him, observing 
facetiously, that if the theory of Suspension of the 
Will was to be 
crime, the theory of Suspension of the y 

ight as well disa from our penal enactments. 

sitting down for a moment or two, to 
permit his countenance to lose the elation conse- 
quent upon this jeu desprit, Mr Creeps arose, and 
replied upon the part of the tion. He went 
—e. all the evidence for the defence, with 
abundant comments upon its weakness and futility ; 
the testimony of the prisoner's 
iends was only the effect of a natural 
wish to preserve him from the shameful position of 
a felon, and intimating that their very 2 pw of 
insanity—the original idea, perhaps, some 
sagacious attorney—had suggested to them, for the 
first time in their lives, that Mr Frederick Galton 
was not as sane as any one of them. He reviewed 
with respect to t, he 
to observe, that he held in his hand a copy of a 
published work of the prisoner at the bar, which 
contained, besides poems of great beauty, others 
quite as ridiculous and unmeaning, as the verses in 
question. It was not unusual for a poetical writer 
to write obscurely. His learned friend had laid a 
stress upon this matter, taking it for granted, 
perhaps, that all the gentlemen of the jury were 
not entirely conversant with modern works of the 
imagination, but he would beg to read them some 
extracts from a very famous poem, called Sordello, 


the suspension of the will, | a 


and from another, entitled Balder, which he did not 
hesitate to say would be found quite as inexplic- 
ot the learned judge 
ere j interposed with some 

alacrity, observing that such a course was totally 
ars imasmuch as the case before the 
court could not be effected by the sanity or insanity 
of the authors of those particular productions. 

Whereupon Mr Creeps wound up his observa- 
tions with an ap to the native intelli of 
those twelve gentlemen whom it had been his great 
privilege to address upon the present im 
occasion, more cmedely directing their attention 
to the standard of plain Common which they 
were there to uphold, and to the Well-being of 
Society, of which they had been appointed the 
body-guard. The judge then addressed the same 
—uniavourably (as the Bar considered) for the 
prisoner’s plea. 


The twelve retired to consider their verdict, and 
remained for hours in their ss seclusion. 
Other cases were brought on before another twelve, 
in the conduct of which Mr Creeps exhibited the 
same virtuous indignation, when employed for the 

cution as before ; but when engaged for 
efence, a tender sympathy with menaced Inno- 
cence. The judge, too, performed his duties as 
though they were as important as that which he 
had already executed. But the audience at large 
waited impatiently to learn the event of the first 
trial. Lights were brought into the dingy court- 
house; but still they waited, with their looks 
nailed to the door whereby the men must enter for 
whose grave decision they had so long tarried. 
The witnesses for the defence remained in a room 
and with them Mrs Galton and her sister. 
oe who was vastly interested in the case, 
came in and out every quarter of an hour, though 
he had no news. He declined to give any opinion 
upon what the verdict would be, but it was evident 
that he feared the effect of the judge’s c At 
last he came in, rubbing his hands, which only 
occurred with him at a certain considerable height 
in his a The jury had sent out for a copy 
of The Frequent Thought, which by some accident had 
not been supplied to them; there was a certain 
carcass-butcher among them, whom Mr Griffiths felt 
confident of, if he did but read that for him- 
self. In ten minutes from that time the usher 
came to call them. The jury had returned to 
court, and were about to deliver their verdict. 
The carcass-butcher looked radiant and very red. 
He had been opposed by somebody with considerable 

=a but now, at least, he was triumphant. 

‘We find Frederick Galton Not Guilty, my lord, 
said the foreman, in answer to the usual question, 
‘upon the ground of insanity,’ 

* Those verses did the trick,’ observed Mr Griffiths 
confidentially to his friend Mr Clene Hans. 

The muscles of the attorney’s right eye quivered 
for a moment, but he made no audible reply. 

‘Heaven be praised!’ exclaimed curate 
devoutly. 

‘ All that now remains must be left to Pup— 
pup—pup’—— remarked Mr Jonathan Johnson, 
who had watched the whole proceedings with 
intense interest. 

‘Yes, to Providence; we can do no more, I 
sighed the curate. 

ust 


be left te Pup—pup—pup—Potts,’ con- 
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tinued Mr Johnson, as though nobody had made 
any intervening observation. ‘He is well in with 
the ministry, and has asked for nothing for this 
six weeks on pu p to make himself 
heard by the Home Secretary” 

‘During her Majesty’s pleasure, murmured 

, Tepeating the caw of the judge like a 

child who, having mastered its first lesson, begins 
to commit its second to memory. ‘Can I see hi 
to-day, Uncle Robert ?’ 


Mr Morrit, who had not the heart to say ‘No,’ | 


looked hesitatingly towards Mr Griffiths. 

‘My dear madam, said the barrister with feeling, 
‘I think it would be better to make no such appli- 
cation just now. I make no doubt that constant 
opportunities of interview will soon be afforded to 


you ; and I entertain a firm hope that at no great 
distance of time your hus will be restored to 
you by the Crown.’ 


CHAPTER L.—REST AND BE THANKFUL. 


Mr Griffiths was not a man to hold out false 
hopes; and his prophecy was not long in fulfil- 
ment. His opinion respecting the advantage of 
social position was not perhaps so decided as that 
of Mr Sydney Smith, who informed us that 
the British law is open to rich and poor alike— 
like the London Tavern; but he was well aware 
that station had its . peeagee in matters of this 
particular nature. Nor is this fact so unjust as it 
appears to be. That the superior classes suffer 
under accusation fiftyfold more than those who 
are content to call them their ‘betters, is only 
right and proper ; the chances are that they 
deserve it — and therefore their punish- 
ment should be in nowise decreased. But what 
would be the use of giving up a pauper crim- 
inal lunatic to. his friends, even if they were 
ever so desirous to have him—of which oun is 
no recorded instance? Upon the other hand, what 
could her Gracious Majesty do better than intrust 
Frederick Galton to the custody of his wife and 
other relatives, about to reside with him in a 
secluded valley of Switzerland, removed from what 
Dr Crotchet terms (in his admirable treatise upon 

ion of the Will) all ‘ exciting causes, and 
far from those familiar scenes which were so likely, 
‘through association with the ae to superinduce 
{in the very words of Dr Beebonnet] a homicidal 
climax.’ Still, there was some necessity for patience. 
The Democrat had its 
upon the gross miscarriage of justice during the 
late trial, with a warning to the Home Secre 
that its vigilant eye was fixed upon him, and would 
watch his future conduct in this case with a jealous 
but unhappily only too well-founded ——- 
Many weary months dragged their slow length 
along before Frederick Galton was once more a 
free man, and even then under conditions. 

The Daily Democrat need not have been so indig- 
nant, for his punishment had been at least as severe 
as he deserved. I do not say as his crime deserved, 
for he had absolutely committed none whatever. 
Providence sometimes uses mortal statute-books 
for the chastisement of offences against which 
mortals have enacted no law ; but there is no 
miscarriage of justice in the courts of Heaven. 
Nobody is more aware of this fact than the culprit 
himself, notwithstanding that to others he may seem 
a victim! To many, those who 
knew him best, F i did appear, even 


when he had obtained his much-grudged liberty, 
a hardly-used and very ill-starred man. Not a few 
of them regretted that the plea upon which he had 
escaped the slur of crime had Som used at all. 
He might very a snag have escaped without that 
plea, which, whether genuine or assumed, must 
equally be his ruin. How bitter, it seemed, that 
one so young, and yet who had given such high 
| promise of honourable fame, should have thus 
| wrecked himself! Even a premature death would 
have been preferable to this—as absolute an extine- 
tion of his career, but one which did not leave his 
reputation unsullied. Frederick himself was for- 
tunately not of this opinion. True, he was young, 
but he had already had enough of a number of 
things, of which a continuance of the life he had 
hitherto led could only give him more. It did not 
wound him in the least to think that he should 
never play the of a London succés again. He 
had recently had an opportunity of estimating 
pretty accurately how little that sort of — 
was worth ; and also of discovering how beyond 
price is the affection of a few true hearts. How 
could he ever have fathomed the love of Mary, 
his wife, save by this far-reaching plummet of 
adversity ; and what rarest proofs of devotion had 
it brought up, as that which clings to the lead 
shews the nature of the anchorage, from the clear 
depths of her soul. 

o smile had flickered on her lips—nay, not a 
tear —- she had prayed for tears) be- 
dewed her eyes, from the hour that he was put in 
hold, to that in which she clasped him imprisoned 
in her loving arms, but a free man once more. Then 
she smiled, then she wept, as one who has reaj 
reward far than her meed. And yet she 
toiled, too: toiled, nay ? she had slept only that she 

ight toil for him the more. 

n the beautiful valley of the Vorder Rhine, and 
not very far from that spot, short of Disentis, where 
the indifferent char- ceases altogether, there has 
arisen a small but comfortable English mansion. 
Thither (at the time I write of) few travellers had 
begun to penetrate, and the inns in the neighbour- 
ing villages were described even in the mellifluous 
Murray as ‘ rough’ or ‘ of ill repute ;’ while even now 
the place is one of the most secluded in Switzerland. 
Still, not only when the laughing Rhine leaps down 
from the sunny pastures of the Oberalp, to seek the 
clustering cherry-trees of Somvix, or the shadow of 
the woods of Triins, but when it rages, swollen by 
the snows of winter, that English home has not only 


tary | its wonted tenants, but even its visitors. Its 


tenants are not a few. Besides the master of the 
house, and his still lovely wife, and their boy, about 
whose educational future, domestic councils have 
already begun to be held, there are Mrs Perling and 
her daughter Jane. Never did man and his mother- 
in-law dwell so peaceably together as do Frederick 
and the widow ; she would as soon think of interfer- 
ing in the affairs of his household, as of dictating 
the policy of the Swiss Confederation ; while it is 
ss e that she can ever vex him in that happy 

ey by ene in a third-class iage, even 
though a railway should be projected in that local- 
ity by a board of Directors sitting at Colney Hatch. 
Whatever she does is right in the eyes of the 
neighbours, and it is even said that—her daughter, 
Mrs Galton, being held to be a sort of Princess, whose 
attire it would be idle to emulate—Mrs Perli 
sets the fashions to the majority of the 
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charity and benevolence, and everybody under- 
stands her very well. She does not regret Oldbor- 
ough, for it was only because it held her dear ones 
that,she loved it, and now they are both with her 
under the same roof. The homely life, the quiet 
scenes, are very pleasing to her ; and the only alloy 
of her happy life is avalanches. These i 
occurrences she considers preventable, and no suc 
things, she is firmly convinced, would eyer have 
been permitted in England—no matter in what 
geological era. 
Sister Jane imagines herself to be in an earthly 
i All her dreams of natural beauty are 
realised in Stream and Forest, in Upland and 
Ravine. She lives out of doors, whenever, that is, her 
presence, is not needed within them, for her chiefest 
pleasure is still, as always, to make herself useful 
to other people. Next to his mother, Master Fred- 
erick Galton—the second! Ah me! the years, the 
years they glide away !—next to his mother, I say, 
the boy loves Aunt Jenny, although he is dearly 
fond of papa,too. Fond, too, he is of Uncle Robert, 
although that gentleman often leads him to the 
fountains of Greek literature, when he would much 
rather seek the Rhine stream with his fishing-rod ; 
nay more, although he urgently recommends that, 
when the proper time arrives, the youth shall 
be sent to one of the English universities— 
if not to Camford, then (at least) to Oxbrid It 
was impossible that the Curate could reside any 
longer at Casterton—not a stone’s throw from the 
Grange. He visits England occasionally, but his 
home is with his nephew and niece. It is very 
pleasant to see him strolling slowly with her 
up the gorge towards the Oberalp on mee pe 
» Soma ; he insists upon it, every hun yards 
or so, that they have now arrived at one of the 
points where the view is to be admired, and pauses 
to survey it at leisure. The fact is, he is out of 
breath, for reasons. He says that the Romansch 
bread is very nasty = which opinion I agree 
with him), and finds the staff of life in boxes of 
biscuits from Messrs Huntley and Palmer ; but the 
fact is, the curate is ‘banting.’ It is impossible to 
mistake that well-preserved, comfortable-looking 
British divine for one of those ecclesiastics in the 
Disentis Monas with whom, however, he is on 
thom, and eepecially (ho thanks Heaven) ‘ct his 
» an i e t eaven) not his 
meals ; but he has gat to understand their abe 
Latin at last, which Dr Hermann, ee gar- 
gn) last year in that locality, was quite unable to do. 
Morrit has no twenty-port left to give them, but 
they immensely appreciate Minim audit ale. 
They believe Mrs Galton to be altogether too good 
and beautiful to be suffered to die a heretic ; but 
although she has once or twice attended their some- 
what tawdry little valley churches, she has only 
been heard to express herself with enthusiasm in 
favour of their monastery-bell, the tone of which 
very year she es a pilgri to another 
—_ ouse, at Florac, in Lozere, and stays a 
week with Eugenie de Lernay, who has resumed her 
maiden name. No male has been ever admitted 
among the sisterhood save once, when Master 
Frederick accompanied his mother by special 
invitation, and was received with rapture ; stay ; I 
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female) population. She has never acquired their | am ; another exception was made 
oP is it probable that she wa will do so, | ago for mie’s sake. M. de Lernay was lai 
but she speaks (and acts) the common language of | by the side of his dead daughter and the faithful 


athleen, in the God’s acre of the convent. There 
she hopes to be laid herself in God’s good time, 
but not earlier. The widow of John Meyrick must 
needs be happy by comparison with his wife, but 
Engenie is happy in the positive d The scenes 
about her remind her of the dead whom she has 
loved most in this world ; and of those who are yet 
alive and dear to her she hears good tidings brought 
by a faithful a She rarely weeps, unless 
when Mary departs her periodical visit. Then 
her heart follows her upon ) op road, and she pic- 
tures her return to husband, and child, and home ; 
and perhaps the involuntary painter sheds a bitter 
tear or two, because such things have been denied 
to herself. Still, although we cannot honestly end 
our story, like some more fortunate chroni 
very happy ever rwards,’ yet they have little 
to Saupiabe of, while the remembrance of what 
they have endured and escaped from makes their 
contentment the greater. 

Casual tourists who enjoy Frederick Galton’s 
hospitality in the summer-time, express their 
wonder that such a radiant talker and keen thinker 
can consent to dwell in the wilderness ; but their 
remark is at least an evidence that he has not lost 
his high spirits. His lot is surely as enviable as 
that of the most popular ‘diner-out,’ who, at the 
end of his butterfly existence publishes his ‘ Remin- 
iscences of Men and Things.’ He roams over the 
Rheetian Alps with a step almost as buoyant as 
that with which he used to tread the breezy Downs 
at home long, long ago—the Downs} that retain no 
—— of him nor his, save a little white cross, with 
W. G. upon it, on the spot where his father’s un- 
eventful days and a 
simple grave in Casterton churc , kept green 
onl ieouing by hands that stretch across the sea. I 
can myself witness to his being a genial host and a 
mighty climber of the mountain-tops ; neither will 
it be a breach of confidence to say that the Porcupine 
has by no means lost its most brilliant contributor. 
It was in com with the editor-in-chief of that 
periodical, onl off his friend Mr Percival Potts— 
very frequent visitors to the valley of the Vorder 
Rhine at all seasons—that I last saw Frederick 
Galton. We had been his guests, and he and his 
wife accompanied us far upon our way as we climbed 
the gorge that leads to Andermatt. They did not 

from us till we had reached the high pasture- 
ds, and, for my part, I felt very sad to have to 
say good-bye. Never had I met a host so 
able, and a hostess altogether so charming. How 
I envied them, as they turned and took their way 
back to their happy valley, arm linked in arm! 
As for us, we were bound for London and the great 
world, where no such sights are to be seen. 

‘I tell you what, ob- 
served Mr Jonathan Johnson, core Eee them, 
and returning the last flutter of Mrs n’s hand- 
kerchief with his own. ; 

‘Well, what ?’ returned Potis, who was waving 
his hat, in ——— reply to the tere signal. 

‘I tell you what, Pup—pup—pup—Potts, depend 
upon it that our friend Galton, after all, never 
mur—mur—mur’— 


‘Never murdered anybody !’ interrupted Potts 


testily—‘ of course, he didn’t.’ 
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‘Depend upon it, repeated Mr Jonathan John- 
son persistently, ‘that our friend Galton never 
mur—mur——“ Married beneath Him,” after all.’ 

. ied beneath him!’ echoed 
nantly. 


*RgGIUM CERTE GENUS’— 
‘ That woman’s a princess if ever there was one? 
THE END. 


COCKATOO ISLAND. 


Art the distance of a couple of miles from the 
mainland, and directly in the track of vessels 
i 8 the Paramatta River, 

ere is an i which, by its peculiar ap ce, 
is certain to attract the attention of all those who 
may pass by it for the first time. Although the 
surrounding waters are crowded with steamers and 
i of all sizes, yet, in the immediate 
vicinity of this islet, the bay appears quite deserted. 
No boat approaches within a certain distance of its 
shore. Even on the brightest summer-day, there 
is around it an aspect of desolation which is at once 
apparent to the most unobservant eye, and all seem 
to shun it as they would a place stricken by pesti- 
lence. This is Cockatoo Elana, the chief 

ing an te crimin t colony are 

kept in confinement. We have procured a 
from the superintendent of convicts, and are about 
to visit it: will the reader ey! us? 

We are met at the water’s side by one of the 
warders, who conducts us to a police-boat lying 
close to the Circular Quay, in of another 


officer ; and stepping on board, we are pulled off | alarm 


towards the island. Our boat is manned by six 
sunburned, muscular fellows, dressed all alike, 
with white canvas trousers, check shirts, duck 
frocks, and cabbage-tree hats. Their clothes are all 
conspicuously marked with the government brand, 
but there is nothing else in their ap ce or 
countenances to distinguish them from the ordi 
class of.boatmen. They seem all to be well f 
cheerful, and contented. The warder who accom- 
panies us wears a blue uniform, and is armed with 
a cutlass and revolver ; so is his comrade, who is 
- and we jump on shore, in compa 
with we the Vhilst the other 
behind in charge of the boat’s crew, to see that the 
rudder and oars are unshipped and carried into a 
shed, whilst the boat is secured by a chain and 
padlock, of which he keeps the key. Our guide 
informs us that there are at present three hundred 
and twenty-seven prisoners on the island, that the 
numbers vary slightly at times, but that three 
hundred may be reckoned as the general avi 
We notice a mage near the jetty, where a 
w a company mging to the regiment 
stationed in — is quartered. Then, guided 
by the clang of hammers and pickaxes, we proceed 
to where several of convicts are at work, 
ing a _ out of the a They 
- blasti 
like our conductor, whilst a chain of sentries with 
loaded muskets surround them on all sides. 
are all powerful, healthy-looking men, and seem 
to labour with cheerfulness and ity: there is 
no hurry or confusion, but the work appears to be 


‘otts indig- | criminal 


very few intellectual-looking countenances amo: 

them, but yet there are many who do not ane 

their features the brand of habitual crime. The 
uliar phases of colonial life may perhaps account 

r this in some measure, the majority of the prisoners 
any ry either stockmen and small settlers who 
have been found in possession of stolen horses and 
cattle, or else highwa who levied contribu- 
tions in the style of Dick in. These men 
have passed the greater part of their lives on 
horseback in the remote bush, and in their career 
as outlaws they required a certain amount of 

nal activity and courage, rather than the low 
rutal cunning of our garrotter or burglar. 

We find that the island is about three miles in 
circumference, totally destitute of trees, and quite 
uncultivated. Sentinels are posted at short inter- 
vals along the shore, and on every slight eminence ; 
whilst police-boats are constantly in readiness, and 
row guard round it during the night. The main- 
land seems quite close to us, and we ask our con- 


penal | ductor if none of the prisoners ever make their 


escape to it. ‘Bless you, sir,’ he replies, ‘it’s 
not to be done ; they’re too well watched for that, 
Why, the first time Jack Peasely the bushranger 
was here, he tried that game. It was a very foggy 
morning; and he slipped away from his gang as 
they were marching out to work, stole down to the 
water's and plunged in, thinking to swim 
away ; but before he had _— a hundred yards, the 

was given, the soldiers lined the beach, and 
in a minute the bullets pattered like rain on the 
water all about him. Still none of them hit him, 
and he struck out manfully, swimming and diving 
like a good un; but it was all in vain. Before he 
got half-way across, one of the guard-boats over- 
took him, and he was brought back to the island 
again ; so all he got by his attempt was a month’s 
“solitary,” and six months in irons, besides losing 
all his indulgences.’ 

Our next visit is to the blacksmith’s forge and 
the carpenter’s shop. All the work in them is 
performed by convicts ; and unceasing watchfulness 
on the part of the overseers is requisite to 
the prisoners secreting any of the tools with a view 
to escaping. Shortly before our visit, one of the 
warders was searching for a pair of trousers which 
had ee disap and when in the 
carpenter's workshop, he got on a ladder to examine 
a rude shelf of planks, which was stretched along 
the beams, when, to his great astonishment, he 
found secreted there a boat, twelve feet’ in length, 
completely finished (with the exception of the 
oh which some of the prisoners managed 
to construct in spite of the vigilance with which 
~—- movement of theirs is watched. 

e are next shewn the cells for solitary confine- 
ment, or ‘the bottles, as the convicts call them. 
These are like miniature wells, fourteen feet in 
depth, and six in diameter. They are for the 
P ishment of incorrigible offenders, who are 
owered down into them, — with a single 
blanket to serve as bed and bedding, and fed on 
bread and water. The only access to them is 
a ladder, which is withdrawn as soon as the cell is 
occupied ; and they are certainly most terrible 
places of confinement. A wooden cover fits closely 
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carried on vigorously. Passing on from group to | 
up, we can see nothing of that villainous and 
a aspect which is usually assigned to our 
opulation at home: there are certainl 
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i ey 
the hot season ; whilst, during the cold weather, 


conductor to ano part of the building, where 
the dormitories are situated. These we find are 
badly ventilated and greatly overcrowded. There 
appears to be here no attempt at the classification 
of their inmates: all along the side-walls, berths 
are partitioned off like the stalls in a stable, each 
being barely wide enough to contain a full-grown 
man, and only three feet in height. There are 
three tiers of these sleeping-places, or rather dens ; 
and we learn that lamps are kept burning all 
ight, and that armed warders constantly pass up 
down between the rows of bunks, to prevent 

any noise or fighting amongst the convicts. 

e are next led into one of the yards; and 
dinner being concluded, we find the men employ- 
ing their temporary leisure in smoking, conversing, 
and hat-making under open sheds. We are shewn 
the bundles of cabbage-tree (a species of palm) as 
it comes in from the bush; then the process of 
bleaching and splitting it is explained to us, and 
some of the prisoners are quite to point out 
to us the different kinds of plait they are engaged 
in making, or the fineness of the hats they are 
rapidly sewing er. We learn that it takes a 
hundred yards of fine ee make a good 
hat ; that this will be sold for about thirty shilli 


to a wholesale dealer from Sydney, who periodi- | first 


cally visits the island; and the maker will 
receive one-third of this, the government retaini 
the remainder. This is a regularly-establish 
branch of business on Cockatoo; the best hat- 
makers drawing the materials from the stores— 
ining, binding, &c., and then employing others 
to plait for them. The masters then return the 
hats when finished into store, and are credited with 
their proceeds; whilst the journeymen receive 
from F mace tea, sugar, and tobacco, in a to 
the work they have done. Presently the sum- 
mons the working-parties to return to their tasks ; 
and as they pass out of the gates, they are — 
searched ; the gangs are mustered, and they 
off to resume their labours until sunset ; = 
will then return to the prison, the outer i 
be locked, their suppers will be serv out to 
and their day’s work will be concluded. 
At six during the winter, and at seven during the 
summer months, they are mustered, searched, and 
marched off to the itories, to sleep as well as 
they can until daylight, when their la begin 


We now return to the dining-hall, which we 
find occupied by prisoner wardsmen, scouring 
the tables and and putting everything in 


the | of beef, and half a pound of potatoes , in 
of good 


also | the su of the en under the strict super- 


its proper place; and from thence we proceed to 
the kitchen, where we see immense wooden tubs 
full of a thick yellow fluid, about the consistence 
of batter. This, we are told, is Indian meal, which 
is soaking to make ‘hominy’ or ‘mush’ for the 
prisoners’ sw and breakfast. We learn that 
each man is allowed one pound of bread, one d 


addition to plen strong soup; and that 
he has a dish of hominy (maize-meal porridge), 
with an ounce of sugar, for his supper and break- 
fast. He is also a eage to p tea, sugar, 
tobacco, bread, butter, and many other little 
luxuries. We are informed by our warder-friend 
that a —— shop is established on the island for 
pply 


vision of the authorities. ‘You see, sir,’ our 
informant continues, ‘nearly all those on the island 
are long-sentenced men, and by the new regulations, 
the “ tickets” [of leave] are all done away with, so 
the government thinks it better to qunbteemteas 
port, ery Every man earns more or less, so 
that he can get extra provisions whilst he is here, 
and will also have « few pounds when his time is 
up. fa that they ll lose all these advan- 
tages by bad conduct, so the — make the 
best of a bad Sean, aad have themselves 
pretty well; besides, as the periods of imprison- 
ment here vary from “three years” up to “for 
life,” there are always many who will not join in 
any disturbance, for fear their punish- 
ment increased. Then, if there’s a row on the 
island, the shop is closed, and there ’s no tobacco, 
Now, prisoners generally care more for that than 
for anything else; and so, one way or another, we 
manage to keep them tolerably quiet. Another 
thing is this, convicts never can trust each other 
(I mean old jail-birds); they are always ready to 
betray their companions, in the hope of getting a 
mitigation of sentence, and with this idea they ll 
plan an escape for the express purpose of giving 
information to the authorities about it. The only 
people who are any way likely to strive to get 
away, are those who have been convicted for 
time.’ 

He then tells us that, a short time faeces one 
of the prisoners was missing when the evening-roll 
was called. An alarm was immediately given; 
intelligence sent over to a and the telegraph- 
wires put in motion. Meanwhile, the prison and 
its environs were strictly searched ; the officers’ 
quarters and the soldiers’ barracks were carefully 
examined ; the sentries and warders closely ques- 


tioned; but all to no p For three entire 
was traversed and 
retraversed by the anxious searchers, but no traces 


of the missing man could be discovered ; and it 
was generally believed that he had been drowned 
whilst endeavouring to swim to the mainland. 
their usual course; but 
on the fourth night, one of the warders, when 
ing his rounds outside the prison, perceived a 
skulking near the kitchen. He started in 
pursuit of it, calling loudly for assistance. The 
guard turned out ; and other warders came — 
up. They all caught sight of the fugitive, 
gave chase ; but suddenly he disappeared, seeming 
to sink into the ground. When his pursuers 
reached the a he vanished, they were for 
a time completely at fault ; but at last, one who 


had sharper eyes than his fellows discovered the 


to the orifice above, so that the cell is in total 

darkness, The space is too confined to admit of 

the unlucky occupants = = 2 opposite 

extreme of temperature, As we are leaving them, 

the dinner-bell sounds, and we hurry up to the 

prisoners’ barracks, where the men from 

are now assembling. Each 
y searched as he passes the gates, and then : 

takes his appointed place at one of the snow- 

white wooden tables which are ranged down the 

centre of the hall. Presently, huge cans of thick hot 

soup are brought in smoking from the kitchen ; and 

an abundant ration of boiled beef, on a bright tin 

plate, en before each. Every man has 

a plentiful supply of good white bread, bes 

a sufficiency 0 tatoes. We now follow our | 

if 
| 
airesh. | 
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itive crouched down like a hare in its form, 
ight in the centre of a thick bush, where he had 
dug out a hollow deep enough to receive his body, 
previous days, hoping to get off the is when 
the vigilance of his guardians had become relaxed. 
We are next conducted to the hospital, which is 
under the charge of a resident surgeon, and is fitted 
up with a regular apothecary’s shop. The wards 
are well ventilated and beautifully clean, and the 
patients seem to epjoy every comfort n 
to their condition. The eet number of them 
are suffering from accidental injuries received 
whilst working in the quarries; and we are told 
that all cases of chronic disease are at once 
removed to Berrenia Jail, which is a sort of invalid 
establishment for convicts. The ward-nurses are 


all men (for there are no female prisoners on | 


Cockatoo). One of these, who appears to have 
charge of the entire department, accompanies us in 
our progress, and very civilly gives us every infor- 
mation as to the different patients. He appears to 
be a very sharp, intelligent fellow ; and when we 
have left the building, we make inquiries respect- 
ing him. ‘Oh, replies our guide, ‘that is Bill 
Lane. He got ten years for “ sticking-up” a bank ; 
but he’s a very well-behaved chap now, and he 
has an easy berth of it.’ 

We now pass out from the enclosure of the 
prison. A massive stone wall of great height com- 
pletely encompasses all the buildings, and alon 
this, sentries with loaded pieces are stationed 
night, so that an escape from this is utterly impos- 
sible. Passing on towards the other extremity of 
the island, the aspect of the scene changes entirely, 
the hum of voices gradually dies away in the dis- 
tance, and all is silent as the grave. ere are no 

marries or docks in this direction, and the only 
visible on the island are those of the warders 
ing the sea-beach. Across the waters we see the 
uses of ang: crowning the shores of the bay, 
and stretching along above the rocks to Woolloo- 
moolloo. The hills of the mainland are covered 
with lofty trees, and from amidst them peep out 
the snowy walls of numerous handsome villas. 
Gaily-painted pleasure-boats are gliding over the 
surface of the bay, and we hear the notes of a 
lively polka as a steamer shoots by, carrying a 
crowd of holiday-makers There, all is life, bustle, 
and gaiety; but here, where we stand, is the 
gloom and stillness of death The grim, gra 
walls of the prison look bare and desolate beneath 
the bright sunshine, and we turn sadly away. 
As we retrace our steps towards the inhabited 
portion of the island, we meet parties of convicts 
wheeling barrows along, and ing trucks 
loaded with huge masses of rock; others are 
working in the quarries with pickaxes and shovels, 


whilst many of the gangs are e in stone- 
cutting an snes timber. are hard at 
work ; there is no loitering allowed; but then, as 
our guide remarks, ‘no unn severity is 


exercised towards them, and they all receive pay 
in proportion to their labour, varying from two- 
pence to sixpence per day.’ The tailor’s and shoe- 
maker's are full of men, employed in making 
up the articles of clothing required for the use of 

convict department ; and we see there that the 
prisoners’ win’ consists of trousers, vest, 
and jacket made of gray frieze, together with a 


manner as the summer suits which they wear at 
present. <n these, we pass by the detached 
quarters occupied by the resident governor, con- 
spicuous by its lofty flagstaff, and surrounded by 

e cottages of the warders with their neat gardens; 
and on reaching the landing-place, we find the boat 
there in readiness to receive us, and are rowed 
rapidly towards the mainland. We soon reach the 
Circular Quay, and bid farewell to our obligi 
conductor ; first, however, slipping into his han 
some silver to purchase tobacco for the boat's 
crew, who touch their hats, and wish us ‘good- 
luck’ as we step on shore. 


OLD TIMES. 
*’Twas thirty years ago, and now 
We meet once more,’ I sighed and said, 
*To talk of Eton and old times, 
But every second word is “ Dead !”’ 
We fill the glass, and watch the wine 
Rise, as thermometers will do, 
Then rouse the fire into a blaze, 
And once more, boys, we share the glow. 
*Do you remember Hawtrey’s time ? 
Pod Major, and the way he read ? 
And Powis and Old Stokes?’ Alas! 
Our every second word is ‘ Dead !’ 
Well, springs must have their autumns too, 
And suns must set as they must shine ; 
And; waiter, here ! a bottle more, 
And let it be your oldest wine. 
And gather closer to the fire, 
And let the gas flare overhead ; 
Some day our children will meet thus, 
And they will praise or blame the Dead. 


The Tale of Marrizp BengatH Him, now finished, 
will be followed, on the 7th of January 1865, by an 
interesting and original continuous story, entitled 


LADY FLAVIA. 


The extra Christmas Number of Chambers’s Journal, 
namely, 


TENANTS AT WILL, 
May be had from any bookseller, 
Price Threepence. 


The next Number of Chambers’s Journal will complete 
Volume L. of the New and Improved Series, for which a 
title-page, index, and handsome cloth case for binding 
have been prepared. Back numbers, to complete sets, 
may always be had by ordering from any bookseller in 
Great Britain or the Colonies. 
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